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OBSERVATIONS on the ROMANTIC HISTORY o/^ IRELAND. 
By the Rev. EDWARD LEDWICH, L.L.B. M.R.IJ. and 
F. A. S. of Landon and Scotland, 



W HEN we review the remote hiftories of England, Scotland Read oaober 
and Ireland, and find names and fads delivered with unhefitating 
confidence and chronological accuracy, it feems, at firft fight, an 
unreafonable degree of fcepticifm to withhold our aflTent from 
them, or queftion their authenticity ; and yet they are but fpe- 
cious delufions, and fome of the numberlefs vagaries of the human 
mind. 

To the unfufpeding candour of mankind thefe plaufible fables 
muft always appear genuine records, nor can their magic influence 
be removed but by the fevere fcrutiny of learning and criticifm. 
A nation emerging from incivility and ignorance reludantly gives 
up the fidions of poets and genealogifts, becaufe they are the only 
vouchers for antient anceflry, and the only evidences of extind 
national honour. But when that nation arrives at higher degrees 
of improvement and polifb, thefe phantoms vanifli, and indivi- 
duals 
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duals and nations fcek for honour and unfading remembrance hj 
perfonal defert and patriotic exertion. 

Fama manet fa^i : pojito velamine currunt : 
Et memorem famam^ quod bene cejjit^ habet. 

Britons, at this day, arrogate no pride from being defcended 
from Trojans, and yet it is a curious and no ufelefs {peculation to 
invefligate the origin of that notion, for its developcment and 
detection are ftrong and flattering proofs of the good fenfe and 
extenfive erudition of the prefcnt asae. Mr. Wartou ha& fuccefs- 
fully * inftituted fuch an inquiry into the fabulous Antiquities oi^ 
England : Nor are the principles he lays down and the arguments 
he ufes lefs applicable to Ireland, for the fame fpirit of rcanantic 
fidioa pervades the eacly'hiflory of each couatry. Encouraged, 
therefore, by his example, and qquntenaneed by bis relpe(3able 
authority, I iball endeavour to deduce our Bardic tales aad bif- 
torical romances from fources which be has happily opened. Ho^w 
imperfc<ft foever thefe obfervations may be, fome of them, per- 
haps the whole, may fuggeft to fuperior abilities a more pwfe«2 
plan for future execution. If they in the leafl contribute to 
remove vulgar errors^ I iball fully attain the objedt of my 
wiflies. 

When the Saracens entered Spain in the beginning of the 
eighth century, with the revival of Greek literature they intro>- 
duced a knowledge of 'the fciences and arts before but little 
ftudied, in many places not heaird of, in Weftern Europe. From 

th^ 

* Hiftory of Engliih Poetry, Vol. I. Diff. i. 
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the earlieft ages the Arabians cukivated magic : they extolled 
their intimate acquaintance with the occult qualities of bodies^ 
and their power of conferring them where wanting. Their fkill 
in metallurgy, in optics, in vitrification, in precious ftones and 
medicine, fupported their high claims, and aftoniftied and con- 
founded the incredulous. Nor were they lefs diflinguifhed for 
a vein of romantic fidion : here they difplayed an exuberance 
of fancy in the creation of ideal perfonages, in the wildncfs and 
variety of their adventures, and in the extravagance of their 
fables, all fpringing from original modes of thinking and from 
their peculiar philofophy. A brilliancy of imagination and pomp 
of expreflion at once captivated and delighted the reader. 

Our weftern bards quickly caught the pleafing cOtitagion : the 
genial warmth of oriental fi<^ion enlivened their fongs : the mono- 
tonous and difmal tales of blood and flaughter Were fucceeded by 
more amufing and fprightly relations ; by the heroic atchicvements 
of gallantry, or the bland occupations of love : all thefe wrought up 
with Arabian inventions, and fuftained by Arabian philofophy are 
vifible, not only in our ancient hiftory and hagiography, but in 
thofe of every other country in the middle ages. I fliall now proceed 
to confirm what has been advanced, from our mythologic flory and 
the lives of our faints, 

Spain, the * centre of oriental fabling, foon after the Sara- 
cenic invafion, enjoyed a celebrity above that of any other Euro- 
pean nation. The Irifh bards in confequence efteemed it a mat- 
ter 

• Warton, fup. 
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<er of the greateli importance to exhibit a clear dedudion of 
their countrymen from thence, and their clofe attention to this 
point carried them, as will be feen, into many abfurd, incredible, 
and puerile exceffes. They * tell us three Spanifli filhermen 
arrived here before the flood, ?ind that foon after that awful 
event, the Fomhoraigh, or Africans, (by whom mufr be underftood 
the Saracens) fubdued the f ifle, and others from the continent 
of Africa frequently vifited it, and that it was finally colonized 1(. 
by Milefius, a Spaniard. This fidion is in Nennius, who is faid 
to have written A. D. 858, though I think there are internal 
proofs in his work of his age being much later. But let it 
be as is ftated, we need not wonder at the adoption of ro- 
mantic , fi<Slion fo early here, when we refledl that Ireland was 
then the § mart of learning to the Weftern World, and that 
liitifcjier refortcd crowds fl'om the remoteft countries for greater 
adrancement in piety and more perfect inftru^lion in letters. 
Nejmius relates, that the Milefians, in their voyage from Spain 
to this ifle, faw a tower of glafs in the middle of the ocean, 
which, endeavouring to take, they were drowned in the attempt. 
This tower is a fiire mark of an oriental fancy: It is flmilar 
to tlie tower of glafs built by ^ Ptolenay, and Boyardo's wall 
of glafs made by an African magician ; and the pillars of Her- 
cules at Cape Finifterre, ereiSled on magical looking-glafles, all 
betraying their foundation in Arabian fabfe and Arabian phi- 
lofophy. 

The 

* Keating, pag. i8 — 46. f Keating, pag. 11. ^ Waraei Difq. c. 2. Keating, fup. 

f Antiquities of Ireland, pag. 171. Edit. DubL 1790. f Warton, fup. St&. 15. 
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Tbb Milefians, in a ftarry winter night, difcovered Ireland 
from the * tpwer of Bfigantia in Galicia by the help of a telef- 
cope. This fidlion could not be older than the thirteenth 
century, probably much more recent. Roger Bacon f affirms 
Julius Caefar, before he invadiad Briton, viewed with a teJefcOpe 
her jfhores and harbours* 

The Milefians, when they landed in Ireland, had various 
battles wiih the Tuatha de Dailans, a nation of % ntagicians 
aad enchanters, whom at length they fubdued by fuperior ikill 
and bravery. 

Ik^ Oilian's combat of 0%ar and Illan, a beautiful damfei 
ccsBpIasris, |t&at Ulan, eldeft fon of ^e king of Spa^, purfued 
her, and threaitehed ' wounds and deftrudion to the Fian« : 
" wherenrer he goes," adds flie^ ** t<>^ the eaft or weft, or to the 
*t four .qriaiten«)f the trorld, his &aLrp*«dged weapon, makes 
" every foe yield the viuSbory**' Tba dtx£d xad armi of Hkn 
are then defcribed : He had a coat of mail, a vizor polifhed 
aikd fet widx 'preoo^s ftoiies, Ms gaimeats were of rich iittin, 
nedL arath' iilkxtik ^ia^s. I^Hhisc vamixmc tale ht£peAg its age 
iBit m beoaikearijor ,txi ti^iiitoithtk oaitur^ Wim I to mea- 
tsoHi the <}Ianiia3adi%lsa&,'i9r Bifcayxrt colony, vk^ Liafaii, or 
ipa^cstl' flfeone,' the Ottt fiiidg; or ftirt^ fpear, the magical 

hdmet, andatnnberle&i «>ther patnioulaitf in ^ifh r^miantic &ory, 
reixt&»g t& Sps^n^ to the^occuit quaMties of ktatAhs, to co^w!3i*- 
t^sEtn and : esushaiitccuart^ derived fEbm Arabic kle^ i«id::^a'btc 

Vioe^lY. (D) philofophy, 

• Keadngi^i^l^, ^j.. f Warton, fop. % Kdauag, pag. ^5: 

§ Tranf. of th« Itdy. irtfh-Afdad. vd. I. jwgv 7;^. 
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philofophy, 1 fhonld extend thefe obfervations to an unreafbn- 
able length. The foregoing fpecimen \srill fufficiently point out 
their ori^n. 

In the legends of our :faints the fame romantic fabling as 
in our hiflory abounds, and proceeds from the fariie £burce» 
No one but a virgin could ufe the * magic girdle of St. Col^ 
man. St Cuchbert's zone f cures many difeafefc An Irifh 
prince complains to St. Gerald, that an huge rock, fitniated in 
the midft of a river, imped;ed its navigation, and intreats hitn 
to remove it : the faint throws a X wonderful flone, which he 
held in his hand, on it, and inflantly it fplit'S in- pieces. At 
another time he puts the fame fboiie into the mouth of a dead 
man and he revives. St. Riaran, Sg Fechin, a!nd Str jEnd, are 
conveyed as fafely over the oceai^, lakes and rivers, on ftones as 
in fhips. The myftical and wonderous power of flones mark 
the oriental complexion of our fpiritual romances^ aad'^are de- 
rived from tiie fchool of Eaflern philofbphy.^ 

Mm, Warton remarks, th^ romantk fabling- yiras early cul- 
tivated in Armorica and in Wales ; lubd of this he alleges nunserous 
aad incontefltble proofs.. To whi(^ I may add, that through thefe 
channels it nnifl have foon reached Ireland. For this country 
profeffed a religion. ^ perfcdlly corre^oriding with the Britifh, 
which, through every age, cemtented the inhabitants of both 
iflands in the bonds of fraternal regard, fo that the connedfcion 
between Ireland, Cornwall, and Wales, was very intimate Marc,^ 

a Cornifli 

* Colgan, Aft. San&. pag. 246^ f Coigao, fup. pag. 730. 

t Colgan, fup. pag. 600. § Antiquities of Iteland> pag. 66— $69* 
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a Oornilh king, married La Bel Ifod, the monarch of Ireland's 
• daughter. Conftantine, another king, became a monk in the 
abbey of Ratheny in Weftmeath. Edwal ap Meiricj lago ap 
Edwal, and Conal ap lago, Welch princes, were efpoufed in 
Ireland. " The people of Cornwall," fays Camden, " have always 
" borne fuch veneration for Irilh faints, who retired there, that 
*' almoft all their towns have been confecrated to their me- 
mory. 



« " 



St. Patrick is born in -j- Taburnia in Cornwall, his mother 
is Conchefla, a French woman of Tours. Others make him a 
native of Airmuirc, or Armorica. From this region he and his 
filler Lupita are carried away by Irifh pirates. On his return 
from Rome he preaches in Cornwall ; and | Fingar and other 
Irifli faints travel to Armorica and Cornwall. In a § council held 
by St. Patrick, all the unconverted Irifli are baptifed, and fb 
violent a religious paroxifm feizes them, that thirty thoufand, 
divided into three bodies, begin a pilgrimage with the laint's 
benedidlion to Rome and Jerufklem, and other parts of Europe, 
Afia and Africa. Here is a palpable forgery, fimilar to one men- 
tioned by Mr. Warton, calculated to countenance the crufades, 
and determines the date of this fi^ion to the twelfth century. 
The learned Jefuit, BoUandus, from a judicious and critical exa- 
mination of our legends, (well worth perufal) pronounces their 
fabrication to be ^f about the twelfth century. 

( D 2 ) Our 

• Hanmer's Chronicle, p. 9. f UfTcr. Primord. p. 819, 

X Uffer fupra. § Ufllr p. 952. 

^ Vix ullas enim Sandtorum Hiberricorum vitas hiibcmus in roanibus, quas po/Tumus crederf 
fexccntis annis vetuftiores efle. Afl. Sanft. ad 16 Mart. p. 581. 
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Our romantic hiflory is much later; almoft every page in 
* Keating fupplies new proofs. Thus he informs as, ** when 
" Milefius arrived in Spain he found the Spaniards in the 
" moft deplorable circumftances, over-run by Goths, who vfith 
*' other foreigners ranfacked the whole country. He fummoned 
*' all his Gadelians, defeated the Goths in fifty-four battles, and 
*' quite drove them out of the kingdom." This perverted piece 
of hiflory evidently refers to the expulfion of the Saracens from 
Spain in the beginning of the fixteenth century. It admits of 
the cleareft proof, that the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries were 
the ages fruitful in fuppofitious writings. In thefe periods the 
celebrated literary impoftures of Berofus, Philo, Cato, He<5k)r 
Boethius and others appeared. Trithemius, an ecclefiaftic of 
fome learning in the fifteenth century, gives a plaufible lift of 
ideal French princes from their firft departure from Troy, which 
he aflures xls was taken from an ancient author named Hum- 
bald. Frederic, eledlor of Saxony, writ to Tritliemius, requefting 
Hunibald might be fent to him, but Trithemius had no way 
to fcreen his forgery and evade a compliance, but by faying, 
he was not in poffellion of the MS. having changed his refidence 
from Hitchau to Wurtzburg, fo that it was juftly concluded, 
" Que cer auteur pretendu eft de la propre fabrique de Tri- 
'♦ theme." f 

Whoever will confult Florian del Campo, Tarapha, Pedro Mexia, 
Pineda, and other Spanilh chroniclers, will quickly perceive that 

they 

* Supra, p. 43. 

f Recueil de div. pieces par Leibatz, Chrke, &c. torn. II. p. 287. 
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they ftrpf^wd the * kterfcay s and Keating wkfe materials for en- 
larging the Mileiian itale, which they adonaed with poetical 
fcraps an4 inventions of their oi*n. Of fb«nd jtidgmeijt, ^in- 
warped by falfe patriotifak or natiMial prejtidi^e, the learned 
Bartholine defires hi« readers %& be extremely t ca^ieious ii> ftudy- 
ing the Icelandic hiftorians, and not to be impofed on by 
their Fornum Bokum, or old books, not by tjieir f ornum Sagnm, 
or antient traditions, for he fotind both (luffed with abfurditie^ 
and fictions. Let u« with the fame caution examine our fc- 
nachies, elfe we may embrace puerile ftories and idle fidtions, 
rivalling the Fornvim Bokum or Fornum Sagum of Iceland. 

WhjIt a deplorable inftance -dien is it of joaenitaL ddhftJity and 
mifapplied erudition to defend fidliaa?, confefied to be fuch by 
thofe who record them ? Nennius, though he gives us the Milefian 
talie, and i« the oldefft relater of it, yet t^Js us, there w?as nprcer- 
tain hiftory of ithe t oiigin of the Sco^a. How oan the effe(5t of 

this candid confeifioa be evaded ? He confulted peri- 

tiffimos Scotorum j—— r.-^ the moft {kilful IrLQi Antiquaries, and 
they told him the ftory of Pharoah's fon- in-law, his eipulfioa 
from Egypt, his travels through Africa to %iain, a*id from thence 
to Ireland, and all this two thoufand years after the detrac- 
tion of the Egyptians in the Red fea. If this was the ftatc of 
Irifli hiftory in the ninth century, and fuch the materials for 
it, was time or inquiry likely to improve either, particularly 

as 

* O'Flaher. Ogyg. y'md. p> 257. 

f Plurima itaque cautela in libris veteribus Iflandicis utendom eft, neque abiis protijuis 
nobis irnponi patiamur, &c. De contemp. Mort. p. 191. 

% Nulla tamen certa hiftoria originis Scotorum reperitur. Nenn. p. 102. Edit. Bertram. 
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as the • beft critics aiTure us, there are no Iriih . MSS older 
than the tenth or eleventh century ? But what eftabli(hes the 
veracity of Nennius, in declaring we had no hiftory, is, that 
Gildas, who flourilhed almoft three hundred years before him, 
aflures f us, that if there were any national records, they were 
either burnt or carried away by enemies, for none appeared 
in the fixth century. Fordun makes the fame complaint in 
his Scotichronicon : he cannot determine the times of the reigns 
of the Scottifli kings between the two FerguiTes : Why ? Be- 
caufe there were I no authentic memorials of them. 

It was the uncertainty of tradition and the want of literary 
monuments that drove weak men to the § unrcputable and 
difingenuous fhift of forging authorities. 

Such then feems to me the origin arid grounds of Irifh 
romantic hiftory, a fubjedl of little curiofity and lefs value, yet 
neceflary to be thoroughly examined to be for ever exploded. In 
this enlightened age it can require no apology for expofing this 
wild chaos of abfurdity and fabk j as it ftands at prefent it 
refle<5ls no honour on our native country, nor cari its annihila- 
tion in the leaft injure it. But a ftrenuous fupport of bardic 
tales, the offspring of licentious fancies in rude and ignorant 

ages, 

* Aftle's Origin of Writing, p. u 6. Plnkertoa's Scotland, vol. I. 

f Qu!E fi qua fuerint, aut ignibus hoftium exnfta, aut civlum exilii claffe longius deportata, 
non compareant. Gild, de excid. Brit. p. 69. 

J Quia ad plenum fcripta non reperimus. Scotochron. 1. 3. c. 2. 

§ See Stillingfleet's Britifli Churches on this fubjeft, pref. and jth chapter. 
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ag!'?, wotild, in the eyes of foreigners, degrade our national 
under {landing, and fuggefl Kow {low our advances have been 
in letters and civility. 

Are we then totally to rejefl Irifli hiftory and Irifh antiqui- 
ties as undeferving notice or inveftigation ? To this I anfwer 
with confidence^ that fb far as the one is fupported by authentic 
records and the other by exifting monuments, they are as curious 
and interefling as thole of any other country, not clafllcal, or 
the feat of a great empire. The formation of the Irifli alphabet ; 
the etymology and analogy of the language ; the ftate of our 
literature from the fixth to the ninth century ; our round towers 
and ftonc-roofed crypts ; the origin and progrefs of Chriftia- 
nity in this ifle ; our ancient laws and coins ; our ikill in 
metallurgy, and the lapidary's and goldfmith's arts, with the 
remains of our primitive fuperftition, all foliciting our attention 
and illuftration by numberlefs monuments every where to be 
foimd, are topics that would abundantly exercife the ingenuity 
and erudition of the philologer, the grammarian, archite(^, theo- 
logian and antiquary. 



